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Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “The Whistler and his dog Jean... a festival of Border Collies.” The 
Napanee Beaver (Nov. 14", 1979). 


(This article contains a photo of Wes. Alkenbrack with Jean, a sheep dog raised at High-Ridge farm in 
Adolphstown Twp. — Photo by Bob Hollands). 


Sheep dogs are known to move flocks and answer calls of up to 500 yards in distance from their owners. 
The sheep are made to be flocked in open plains, but more difficultly, the dogs must herd sheep along a 
16 ft. wide causeway of wooden panels through a small opening for the flock to pass through. Since this 
distance is often too far for voices to carry the sound, the commands are given through a series of intricate 
whistles. These whistles are not high-pitched blasts that humans would be inclined to hear, but they are 
low-pitched warbles that dogs are akin to hearing. These comprise a complex code of commands 
between dog and shepherd. 


In Caledon, there was held the annual Canadian Open Sheep-Dog Trials, taking place in view of hundreds 
of spectators. It was a continent-wide event, with dogs from Ontario, Quebec, and all corners of the US. 
All competed for the coveted Canadian Sheep-Dog trophy, and the judging was overseen by Charles 
Relph from Keswick (England). The contest, though vigorous, had a relaxed and informal atmosphere, 
indicative of a county fair. The dog had to perform some of the movements (and many more) as 
described above, with the owner standing in a fixed spot, being disqualified if he were to move from that 
location. The first task is fetching the sheep from one end of the tract back to the herder. The dog must 
then drive them 100 yards away to pass between another set of panels. Turning again, the dog must then 
conduct the sheep 150 yards across the foreground to the right, entering through yet another set of panels. 
The dog must finally pen the sheep, as the shepherd is now allowed to move by opening the gate, and 
standing at one side to assist. The trials are then completed by a dog “shedding” a sheep (wherein the dog 
cuts off one sheep from the flock). The dog has only 12 minutes to complete the whole exercise. Few 
dogs meet the requirements, but this is a fading insignificance to the audience and shepherds who can see 
the amazing work at play. It is nothing short of an amazing display of applied skill and intelligence on 
the part of the dog. The trained dog never barks, lest the sheep be spooked, and aside from the whistles of 
the owner, there is virtually no sound (with the dog engaging in controlled silence while being so 
excited). 


The dog is forbidden to engage with every aspect of its instinct, imposing its will on the sheep through 
stares and posture. These dogs are described as having a “sagacity and perception,” unlike most other 
canines. One example is of Jim McEwen and Gail, where the dog engaged in her tasks diligently and 
appropriately, but the sheep would not budge. The sheep then decided to separate and defy her. She 
knew she was defeated, but still knew to herd the flock, following them along their track and never 


leaving them. As the shepherd noticed one sheep was missing, he yelled “Look back...” and the dog 
turned and ran back in a flash at top speed the way she came, going into the thickets and emerging with 
the lost sheep. The motto of the event was evident — “There is no good flock without a good shepherd, 
and no good shepherd without a good dog.” This was taken from an old Scottish Gaelic prose — 
“Beannachdan air na Cu Caorach.” 


Column 


Manion, David. “Veteran fought on the shores of Normandy: Giant explosion blew a gun crew of 
soldiers to pieces.” The Kingston Whig-Standard (Wednesday, November 12", 1997): Pp. 11. 


Alkenbrack sits in an interview with the author of the article, and expresses the sentiment that “if we’d 
lost England, the Nazis would still be echoing through the world.” Alkenbrack joined the war at the age 
of 20, enlisted in the Napanee Armories in 1940, along with Bruce Medd, Andrew Egan, Leroy 
Armstrong, and Gordon Paul. They trained at the Artillery Park barracks in Kingston all summer, then 
moved to camp Petawawa. The 32™ and 34" Batteries joined the 66" Battery from Montreal, and the 81** 
from Shawinigan Falls (Quebec). This formed the 14" Field Regiment of the Royal Canadian Artillery, 
where Alkenbrack served as a sergeant. 


In January, 1943, the regiment moved to Debert, Nova Scotia; described by Alkenbrack as a “huge army 
camp,” meant to house up to 22,000 men. The regiment received its final training here in the summer 
before being sent to England (aboard the ship the Empress of Canada). Alkenbrack describes England’s 
importance, as it was the only bastion for which one could launch an attack on mainland Europe. His 
regiment did not see action until 1944. This was difficult, as Alkenbrack says that a man “could lose his 
nerve, he could lose his will.” On June 6", 1944, Alkenbrack’s crew approached the beaches of 
Normandy. 


Alkenbrack describes one of his crew; “a very religious chap,” trying to comfort the young soldiers on the 
eve of battle. The soldier said that “if you believe in the Lord, tomorrow morning is going to be just like 
any other morning of your life.” The Regiment landed at Berniers Sur Mer and the Germans knocked out 
3 of 4 105-milimeter self-propelled guns operated by the 14 Regiment. Alkenbrack witnessed as one 
exploded and “blew to pieces.” All 8 of the men were lost and unrecoverable. During a night of fighting, 
Alkenbrack was in a trench being bombarded by German artillery. He decided that, if he was to die, it 
would not be below ground, and thus went to his artillery gun. He then found his driver from Cape 
Breton (Bruiser Burke) saying the rosary. Alkenbrack (a non-Catholic) looked back and said, “give me a 
piece of that.” He stood there with his driver holding the rosary. Both survived the war. In the winter of 
1944, Alkenbrack contracted blood-poisoning and had to be sent to a hospital in Antwerp, Belgium. He 
served the remainder of the war behind front lines, helping with supplies and aiding soldiers returning 
from battle. He describes a great relief when the war was over, only imagining the relief felt from those 
who had been on the front lines until the very end. 


Column 


Hutchinson, Helen. “A Century old treasury scandal recalled: L-A treasurer spent as he saw fit.” 
The Kingston Whig-Standard (Friday February 27", 1970) Pp. 9. 


Edmund John Hooper of Napanee was once at the head of a scandal in the treasury, described by 
Alkenbrack in a paper given to the L&A historical society in February, 1970. The Scottish have a third 
verdict after guilty and not guilty, that is “not proven guilty” - this was the only verdict in the Hooper 
scandal. 


The scandal broke out when ratepayers prepared a petition in 1879, asking the finances of L&A county be 
examined, as the county debt had reached an alarming rate of $272,000. The only major expenditure had 
been the building of a $42,000 court house in 1864. The petitioners claimed there had been no effective 
audit of the books. There were bitter exchanges, described as being so heated that slander charges would 
be issued today. Edward Hooper made an interesting claim during this exchange, that “he could use 
monies in his hands as he saw fit, provided he accounted for it.” A commission was appointed to look 
into the financial affairs of the county, while Hooper sat scornful and silent, refusing to answer questions. 


Edward Hooper came to Canada from the British Isles as a boy in 1817. After living in Quebec, he 
moved to Upper Canada, first as a lumberman at Fifth Depot Lake, then as a general merchant in Camden 
East. In 1863, he became county treasurer (an elite position) and moved to Napanee. During the Fenian 
scare, Captain Edmund Hooper patrolled the waters between Kingston and Prescott, commanding the 
gunboat the “Rescue.” In 1873, he ran for Parliament against Richard Cartwright, but lost. In 1878, he 
defeated Cartwright and remained a member throughout the scandal, only retiring in 1882. 


Large sums of money disappeared during his first year as county treasurer. The amount was never firmly 
established, but Hooper was described as having great support in the county council, and amongst the 
people in the town and county. There was no sinking fund established at this time in the county, and 
debentures were sold at a discount, making the exact total hard to ascertain. The county council 
eventually felt guilt over the chaotic state of the treasury. Hooper was never brought to trial, but the men 
who had bonded him paid $12,000 into the treasury, with Hooper losing his home and business to pay his 
debts. Sir John A. Macdonald was nominated in his place as candidate for L&A in the 1882 election. 
Hooper left shortly afterwards to live in Manitoba with his family. He died within a few years, his name 
never cleared, and nearly forgotten. 


